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Need An Extra Pair of Hands 
for the Farm? 








* “FOOD,” they say, “will win the war 
and write the peace!” All America is 
looking to the farmer to produce more 
food—just when his help is scarcer than 
at any time since the Civil War! He needs 
many, many extra pairs of hands. 
Right in your community there is a 
G-E Dealer who has many of the things 
you need. He is headquarters for General 
Electric helpers that enable you to pro- 
duce more food at lower cost and G-E 
servants that make extra hours available 
in the home. Why not give him the 


opportunity today to show you how 
electricity and General Electric appli- 
ances and equipment can give you the 


extra hands you need? 


Just Out! ““General Electric In 
The Home, On The Farm” 


This new catalog contains 68 
pages, beautifully illustrated, 
showing nearly 500 electric 
helpers you need every day. 
Your G-E Dealer has a copy for 
you. If you do not know his 
name, write Farm Sales Section, 
General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














Two great allies — electricity and running water — are 
speeding food production for the war. An abundant 
supply of running water with a Myers water system means 
more milk, meat, eggs and vegetables — and more time 
and labor available for other farm work. It also provides 
many advantages for cooking, canning, sprinkling, fire 
protection, etc. 


Lucky is the farm with a rugged, built-to-last fii to 

keep the water running for the duration. Because of the 

=—_ emergency, fewer of these famous quality water systems 
\ are available than in normal times. See the Myers dealer 

~ near you about putting your present well equip- 
ment and water system (regardless of make) in 

condition for least costly, most efficient service. 

Mail the coupon for his name and free catalog. 





The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company 

Mfrs. of farm operating equipment 

1124 Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 

Send free information on items checked and name of your nearest dealer. 

Water Systems .. Pump Jacks (0 Power Sprayers.... 0 
Sump Pumps (J Door Hangers 
Centrifugal Pumps [() Hay UnloadingTools [} 
Hand Sprayers ... CL) 








“Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” That 
is an old saying. It says “Think—Then Act.” 
But how few of us do. We hurry through the 
day’s grind; we forget and go back; we become 
entangled in the web of routine and habit; 
we sag from work from which a clarifying 
thought might have freed us. 

“T didn’t think anyone would fall down those 
steps because they were dark.” Didn’t think. 
“T didn’t think he would ask that question in 
the exam I flunked.” Didn’t think! 

The reason I am writing this just now is 
that I have been reading letters submitted in 
some of our contests for the past few months. 
It is interesting. But would you believe that 
from 5 to 15 per cent of those monthly letters 
are not even on the subject of the contest? 
They are on last month’s subject, or the month 
before or no subject at all. Someone just did 
not think. 

This is a time when we need to do straight 
thinking. The old routine may throw us in 
the ditch. We must think clearly in order to 
produce more with less; to do the thing which 
will be most effective in the emergency; to 
keep ourselves oriented in this maelstrom of 
war. 


Think ! 


I'm Proud | am a Farmer 


Every so often, this “I’m Proud ” pet 
of mine gets noticed and someone writes in 
“Why don’t you print ‘I’m Proud I am a 
Farmer’ large enough so it can be easily read? 
We are proud we are farmers and think other 
farmers should be too.” 

Yes, it is worth inscribing on a pennant to 
fly from the farm flag pole and the farm trac- 
tor. Right now when farmers are helping to 
win the war in a very definite way, they should 
be especially proud. 

But farming is something to be proud of 
at any time. It takes first class intelligence, 
courage and ability to be a top farmer. There 
is probably no other occupation where a greater 
variety of technical and business knowledge 
enters into successful accomplishment. Of 
course there are plenty of farmers who do not 
use all of the knowledge they could; and 


there is no farmer so perfect that he does not 
have opportunity to learn and to advance fur- 
ther. New crops, new techniques, new produc- 
tive machinery, new by-products, new pests, 
new markets all challenge. Just think of a few 
steps in recent progress: Soy beans, terracing, 
hybrid seed, artificial insemination, frozen 
foods, grading of quality products, tung trees, 
rubber plants, ultra-violet detection of potato 
tuber diseases. Farming can be a sustenance 
occupation for jobless men, but right across 
the fence from them can be the most interest- 
ing, most technical, most respected and re- 
munerative business in the county—a well man- 
aged farm. Today it can have all the ad- 
vantages of the city without the disadvantages. 

The worst curse of farming today is its in- 
feriority complex; its crying, and begging 
for “sugar-tits”; the constant talk about the 
pain in its “tummy;” the plea to Uncle Sam 
to “carry me.” We need backbone. 


"9m proud 9 am a furumn!— 
You Figure 


Do you want a new combine this year? 
Or an extension to your electric line? Or a 
milk cooler? Or an electric range? 

Where priorities are required, there are pro- 
cedures set up for getting them through the 
WPB and County War Boards. But these 
bodies will grant your request only if they 


figure that there is a genuine need on your 
part for the thing asked for to help win this 


war. They figure. 

Will your request be granted? Well, you 
figure. Suppose you were the board. Your 
purpose is to win this war—not to wangle 
selfish desires. Will the steel and copper and 
labor in that combine and power line do more 
to win the war on your farm than if put into 
a gun and shell? If so make your application. 
If it will not, do not apply. There are too 
many boards with too many problems now for 
quick action—and we need fast action to win. 


Mower Medicine 


Out in my shop is my lawn mower, some 
pulleys, a V belt and my shop motor. Several 
times in past years ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
has had articles on how to electrify your lawn 
mower. The editor calculates to take a dose 
of his own medicine. If he likes it, he may give 
you some next month. 


[er 
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Feeding America’s 
Biggest Family 


Uncle Sam uses Hotpoint Electric Ranges, Fry 
Kettles and Bake Ovens to prepare food for 
the Army and Navy. 







MRS. RAYMOND MATHERSON 
—one of more than a million 
Hotpoint Range owners — says, 
“I'm proud of our range. It's 
clean, safe and economical, too." 
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U. S. NAVY MEN AT MESS 
aboard ship enjoy food cooked 
on Hotpoint Electric equipment. 
The safety of electric stoves is 
as important at sea and in camp 
as it is in the home. 












How to Conserve with Hotpoint Appliances 


Conservation was never more important than it is 
today. And in this respect, owners of Hotpoint ap- 
pliances are particularly fortunate. For these depend- 
able appliances are designed to save fuel, food, time 
and money! Built for extra durability by America's 





















largest manufacturer of electric ranges, they will far HOW TO USE YOUR 
outlast the war emergency if given reasonable care. con PLIANCES | 

R i 
If you should need replacement parts they will be To help you get full benefit from 
available. Edison General Electric Appliance Co., | ia prepared ‘booklet, that ox: 
Inc., 5610 West Taylor Street, Chicago, lllinois. “allen teal coke aul oatand Go 


life of your present equipment. j 
Ask your Hotpoint retailer or = 
send 3¢ to us to cover handling. 

















ELECTRIC KITCHEN APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC RANGES, REFRIGERATORS, WATER HEATERS, WASHERS, IRONERS, DISHWASHERS, 
DISPOSALLS, ELECTRASINKS, STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS 














Left: It did you so much good to see George drink his milk. Right: The bottle of milk on the left, Mr. 
Stewart, was the kind you drank at home when it was fresh. The four bottles on the right are the kind of 


milk it would have been if delivered to the consumers on the following four days. 


WHY COOL MILK? 


By C. E. WYLIE 


a HEY sent my milk back,” 


stormed Jim Stewart. He was 
talking to his neighbor, Bill Wat- 
kins, who had been in the dairy 
business for a long time. “They 
marked it ‘rejected—sour.’” 

Mr. Stewart was really hot under 
the collar. Mr. Watkins smiled in- 
wardly and began to recall the same 
kind of experience which he had 
had years ago, in fact, so long ago 
that he had almost forgotten about 
it. Mr. Stewart raved on. “I tell 
you, there is something rotten in 
Denmark. There was something 
about the milk not being cooled. I 
know it was cooled because it was 
cold as ice when I felt the can.” 

Jim Stewart was one of the new 
men in the dairy business in this 
community. He had a fair sized 
herd and was sending four cans of 
milk a day. “I tell you, if those 
city guys want cold milk let ’em 
cool it themselves. That was fresh 
milk.” 

By this time Bill Watkins was 
ready to meet the situation and to 
get Mr. Stewart calmed down. “Yes, 
Stewart, you like fresh milk. You 
had this same milk for breakfast 
this morning and it was all right, 
but remember, you don’t want to 
use all of the milk yourself. You 
want to sell it for somebody else 
to use. You know, the people in 
the city will not get this milk be- 
fore tomorrow and of course, you 
would not call that fresh milk. It 
must be mighty good milk to be in 


good shape to be delivered in bottles 
this time tomorrow.” 

“But, Watkins, last night was a 
cold night and these two cans of 
milk sat outside with the lids off 
and it was a right sharp night and 
the milk was not sour. The two 
cans which came back are not sour 

Bill Watkins realized that his 
neighbor was having the same old 
experience that many beginners have 
had. Perhaps the milk did not 
taste sour but it was in a blinky 
stage. This kind of milk would not 


I'm sorry. You'll have to take these 
two cans back to Jim Stewart. Too 
many bacteria. 


be suitable to pass through a milk 
plant because it would either clog 
up the filters or would tend to 
curdle when heated. 

Mr. Watkins began to realize that 
his own personal experience was far 
in advance of Jim Stewart’s. He 
had not been willing to argue “why 
cool milk” with his own son George 
because George, who had studied 
such things in school, new about 
bacteria, their development in milk, 
and the relation of this development 
to temperatures. They had, how- 
ever, talked about it a lot in the 
home, years ago, and the Watkins 
family had improved their dairy 
technique. 

“You see, Stewart, your milk 
would have spoiled in a short time. 
It still will—those two cans which 
have been returned. There are al- 
ways bacteria in milk. Some of 
them are in the milk when it comes 
from the cows. Some of them get 
into it after it is drawn, and the 
warm milk is a fine place for these 
bacteria to grow, to develop, to in- 
crease in number. They do this 
even though we cannot see them. 
George has seen them under the 
microscope at school. Cooling the 
milk helps to control this situation. 
The cooling does not kill the bac- 
teria, it merely retards their develop- 
ment and you can’t strain the bac- 
teria out of milk; they are too 
small.” 

“But,” Mr. Stewart came back: 
“We have been drinking this milk 
at home like this for a long time 
and I just don’t get it.” 

“Yes, Stewart, that is true, but 
as I mentioned, you use real fresh 
milk and not the kind of milk which 
has been produced 24 hours of 
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longer. I'll tell you what. If you 
think those folks at the milk plant 
don’t know their business you just 
try sending one of those cans of 
milk back tomorrow to see if they 
can pick it out. I did that one 
time, years ago. Even poured it 
into a different can and cooled it 
so they couldn’t feel the can and 
tell which was which and sure 
enough they picked it out and re- 
turned it to me. I guess they really 
know what kind of milk is best for 
the consumer.” 


Market Milk Is Different 


Mr. Watkins continued, “We 
dairymen are the ones that let a 
‘tt of these bacteria get into the 
milk. When the calf nurses the 
cow it misses a lot of these troubles. 
The bacteria have little chance to 
grow. But in milk that is handled 
1d sold to the public, it’s different. 
acteria in the milk determine the 
erade of your milk. You don't 
want to sell grade D milk or grade 
’ milk. You want top prices. If 
you want your milk to grade A or 
33, you will have to cool it to get 
this. You see, there are many kinds 
of bacteria which may be in the 


milk. Some of them merely cause 
the milk to sour. Those are ‘lactic 
acid’ bacteria. But there are other 
kinds of bacteria. They may ac- 
tually make people sick. To prevent 
this, and souring, the milk must be 
cooled quickly below 50°. This will 
ordinarily require ice or some kind 
of mechanized refrigeration like 
mine. You said you left your cans 
out last night since it was a cold 
snap. You know, water cools milk 
about 20 times as fast as air. You 
see, your milk when you set it out- 
of-doors took about all night to cool 
and then it was too late because the 
bacteria developed before the milk 
got cool, if it got cold enough at 
that.” 

Mr. Stewart: “But most people 
don’t know there are bacteria in 
milk. What difference does it make 
if they do develop if the milk isn’t 
sour ?” 

“Well, Stewart, when you have 
children of your own, you will un- 
derstand this a lot better. I remem- 
ber when George was a very small 
boy. That was before we took care 
of our milk like we do now. He 
wouldn’t drink the milk for a while 
and we thought he was sick. But 
the real reason was the milk wasn’t 


good. He did not like it. A great 
many bacteria had developed in the 
milk and it did not taste good. That 
milk was really in the first stages 
of spoiling and you know the chil- 
dren really catch that before the 
grown ups do. We soon found out 
the trouble. The milk wasn’t prop- 
erly cooled. When we got that 
fixed up George: drank the milk and 
liked it. It does your soul good to 
see the children drink good milk, and 
you know it’s good for them. 

“I don’t know why I’ve talked to 
you like this, Stewart. You are a 
pretty good farmer and I know you 
want to do the right thing, but you 
have slipped up on this milk cooling 
and it is something that can be 
taken care of and I know you will 
do it. Our country is asking for 
more milk and better milk. It is 
one way to keep the nation strong. 
I heard the Secretary in Washing- 
ton talking about that on the radio. 
We have got to win this war. We 
have to keep the folks at home going 
strong and we have to send good 
food to other people too, across the 
water.” 

“Yes, Mr. Watkins, I guess, you 
are right. I just never had thought 
of it in that way.” 





Motor Driven Egg Cleaner 


Are you a poultryman, or his wife, 
who is producing quality eggs and 
found it to be a real chore to clean 
those eggs? 

Clair Wyant, who operates a large 
poultry farm—2000 layers — near 
Lyons, Ohio, has made an electric 
driven egg cleaner. The astound- 
ing thing about this piece of equip- 
nent is its simplicity and the fact 
that it works. 

Everybody who cleans eggs with 
a sandpaper brush knows that your 
irm, wrist and hand get tired if 
vou have many eggs to clean. Of 
course, if your chickens produce 
»ggs that don’t need cleaning, that 
s much better than cleaning them. 


Now if you will look at the pic- 
ure and accompanying drawing, I’m 
sure you will understand how to 
nake the equipment. You will see 
hat the cleaning wheel is made of 
wood, 4 inches in diameter with a 
2% inch face, covered with % inch 
of sponge rubber. A circular strip 
of sandpaper, taken from an egg 
cleaning brush, is then placed over 
the sponge rubber. The eggs to 
be cleaned are held against the 
cleaning wheel. On the opposite 
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By VIRGIL MARVIN 
Toledo Edison Co. 


end of the shaft is a V-belt pulley. 
A V-belt extends from this pulley 
to a pulley on the motor. The clean- 
ing wheel revolves at a speed of 690 
R.P.M. The whole thing is simple. 

Mr. Wyant can clean 300 to 400 
eggs per hour with the equipment 
and reports less egg breakage than 
with hand cleaning. 

Electricity has a very important 
part in the operation of Mr. Wyant’s 
poultry farm. The chickens are 
hatched in an electric incubator; 
their feed is processed with the aid 
of an electric driven mill and feed 
mixer; their drinking water is sup- 
plied automatically by an electric 
driven pump; of course they receive 
their light from incandescent lamps 
and their sunshine from S-4 sun- 
lamps. 

“From the egg to the chicken and 
back to the egg, it pays to use elec- 
tricity,” says Mr. Wyant. 


Right: Details and dimensions of the 
egg cleaner. Can be operated with 
available motor power from 1/6 h.p. 
up. The sponge rubber forms a cushion 
for the sandpaper. Sponge rubber knee 
pads (for scrubbing) are obtainable in 
ten cent stores. 


Above: Showing how simply and inex- 
pensively the cleaner can be built. 
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Electricity Saves Waste 


Winning Letters from Farm Readers on 
How Electricity Saves Waste on Farms 





First Award 


@® The electric refrigerator is 
Number One Waste Saver in our 
household. Far from stores, it saves 
our precious tires by allowing me to 
buy in quantity and so, less often, 
though some of the supplies I buy 
would normally be rated highly per- 
ishable. Left-overs are held in per- 
fect condition until they can be used 
most advantageously. Milk and 
cream may be kept until the last 
drop is used; vegetables stay firm 
and unwilted, and salad greens, crisp. 

“Our electric range, operated for 
the past seven years at an average 
monthly cost of $1.98, saves waste 
because its controlled temperatures 
mean no baking failures. With my 
pressure cooker, it enables me to can 
surplus fruits and vegetables for 
winter use. Yearling hens and young 
cockerels, which would otherwise be 
shipped to market and possibly sold 
at a loss, are canned by electricity 
for our own larder. They are cer- 
tainly more valuable in the can than 
in the crate. 

“The electric vacuum cleaner— 
enemy of moths—saves waste and 
damage to furniture, rugs and cloth- 
ing. It saves woman-hours in the 
housework, as do also the electric 
washer and ironer. 

“The electric thermostat that con- 
trols the furnace saves waste in fuel. 

“Out of doors, the tale is the same. 
Electricity saves man-hours by the 
electric water pump in watering the 
cattle; by the electric clipper in 
cleaning them; by the electric milker 
in milking them. The electric milk 
cooler saves time that would have 
to be spent in cutting, storing and 
handling ice and its efficiency saves 
milk by preventing the loss of im- 
properly cooled milk rejected by the 
creamery. The hen house lights, the 
electric brooder, the motor for grind- 
ing feeds, filling silo, and many other 
chores save time—a little here, a 
little there. Wasted minutes were 
never more precious and valuable 
than they are in these war days.” 

ELEANOR St. GEorGE, 
Box 652, Quechee, Vermont. 


Second Award 


e “Electricity helps us to save 
waste wood. My husband and I can 


saw up small, dead trees, tree tops, 
old boards and fence posts. We have 
a motor and saw mounted on a sort 
of wheelbarrow so it is easy to bring 
from the shed whenever we want to 
saw a load of wood. 

“Another waste saver is a small 
motor mounted on a feed cutter in the 
barn that we use for cutting up the 
corn stalks that are left in the cow’s 
manger. In that way the stalks make 
good bedding and are easy to handle 
in the manure. 

“But I think our prize waste saver 
is our electric refrigerator which has 
4 cu. ft. of regular storage and 6 cu. 
ft. of frozen storage. The normal 
temperature helps to keep a lot of 
food from spoiling. In the frozen 
compartment, as near as I can esti- 
mate, we have frozen 140 pounds of 
beef, 20 chickens, 20 qts of straw- 
berries, 20 pints of peas, 15 pints of 
asparagus, 2 qts of blueberries, 2 qts 
of peaches, 1 pint of fresh shelled 
beans, 20 ears of sweet corn, 1 deer, 
\Y% hog, an unknown amount of ice- 
cream, both homemade and commer- 
cial, besides fish, yeast and odds and 
ends. Some of this food could have 
been canned, of course, but a great 
deal of it was small quantities tucked 
away for freezing which might 
otherwise have been wasted.” 

Mrs. Emerson E. StRoHMAN, 
Gordon, Wisconsin. 


Winners of $3 Awards 


@ “In my opinion the most impor- 
tant thing that electricity saves is 
waste of time. 

“Our electric milk cooler cools the 
milk in two hours so it can be ship- 
ped a long distance without spoiling. 

“Our electric water heater enables 
us to keep our bacteria count down 
and our milk utensils germ free. 
Milk that is not germ free is not fit 
for consumption and therefore is 
wasted. 

“The well controlled heating ele- 
ment of my electric stove shortens 
my hours in the kitchen and saves 
electricity. Sticking and burning of 
foods is eliminated. Vegetables are 
steamed rather than boiled, saving 
important health minerals which for- 
merly were thrown out. 

“Electric fences keep our cows in 
the pasture, whereas, before we had 
our electric fences our herd would 


break into a corn or hay field and 
waste a fourth of the crop.’ 
Mrs. Victor VANCzZA, 
Columbus, New Jersey. 


© “Electricity saves waste of time, 
labor, fuel and food at our house. 

“It makes possible the use of an 
electric refrigerator with a fifty 
pound capacity for frozen foods from 
a nearby locker plant. Fruit, veget- 
ables, pork, beef and chickens are 
stored there when abundant, with 
much less time and fuel cost than re- 
quired for canning and provides de- 
licious foods for well balanced meals 
throughout the year. 

“Our furnace is equipped with an 
electric thermostat that controls the 
heat, and an electric motor that fans 
the hot air all over the house, con- 
serving a great deal of fuel. 

“Clothes last much longer when 
washed in an electric washer rather 
than on a wash board and boiled for 
bleaching. An ironer saves time and 
electricity. A noticeable reduction 
was made in our light bill as the 
ironing is now done in a few hours 
and used to take ail day. 

“Cleaning bills are smaller as an 
electric sweeper and attachments are 
used regularly for cleaning rugs, 
drapes and upholstery. Rugs wear 
longer. 

“There is no end to the saving of 
waste labor as electricity pumps and 
carries water into the house and 
bathroom, pumps water for 100 head 
of cattle and from 200 to 400 head of 
hogs, does the milking, cools the 
milk and furnishes light for more 
hours of work.” 

Epna Roserts, 
Castleton, Indiana. 


e@ “We saved waste with elec- 
tricity on our farm ever since we in- 
stalled the electric fence. No more 
grain and corn eaten off before it 
yielded crops and it’s so economical 
to run, too. 

“Our electric cream separator sure 
beats the hand separator. We get | 
gallon of cream more each day which 
is $1 saved from waste and it soon 
pays for itself. 

“We sure have luck with our elec- 
tric brooder as it is the most efficient 
thing on our farm. We raised 48) 
chicks out of 500 with it where out 
of the same amount 2 years ago we 
raised 385 chicks out of 500 with the 
oil brooder. 

E. C. MITTELSTAEDT, 
Highland, Wis. 


® “With our electric candler, all 
eggs with blood spots are used at 
home for baking or dog food. If ur- 
candled eggs were sold on our egg 
route, we would have to make them 
good at our own expense. 

“Our electric refrigerator prevents 
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food from spoiling. We can store 
large quantities of meats, fruits and 
vegetables until it is convenient to 
can or eat 

“Does the electric washer, water 
heater, sweeper, mixmaster and 
other appliances save a woman’s 
strength from being wasted? 

“Our electric fence saves fencing 
materials and saves pastures by 
easier rotation of grazing. 

“The electric hammer mill con- 
verts corn, corn cobs, fodder and hay 
into» more digestible material for 
stock and also makes better bedding 
for poultry.” 

Mrs. Norman Haun, 
R 1, Genoa, Ohio. 


® “The electric sewing machine 
helps me to make over garments and 
repair others, which otherwise would 
be thrown away. And many a house- 
hold furnishing would be discarded 


if I hadn’t the electric machine to 
run up the rips so easily and- quickly. 
In a year my machine saves me 

on repairing clothes and other home 
furnishings, making bed iinen, tow- 
els, quilts, and on dressmaker’s bills. 


“Electricity also saves waste at 
our house by we, our food at 
proper temperature. e bought and 
installed our electric refrigerator ten 
yeas ago, and in all that period we 
have never thrown away a scrap of 
meat, drop of milk or any other eat- 
able food. We figure we have saved 
the price of the box three times over 
in the food and ice bills saved. Meals 
have more variety because we can 
buy different cuts of meat for days 
ahead and that saves waste of time 
going to town when work on the 
farm is pressing.” 

Ann B. CALLWELL, 
c/o T. K. Brown, 
R D1, Walden, N. Y. 





Our New Friend Electricity 


FRIEND 
-£ & in old age 
is the truest 
friend of all.” 

My husband 
and I do not 
consider our- 
selves old. 
Yet, nine of 
our twelve 
children are 
either married 
or away in 
school, and our 
farm and 
household 
duties have 
made us dread 
the drudgery and dark alieys which 
would face us in approaching years. 

Then last year a “high line” came 
by our mountain farm in Gordon 
County, Georgia, and now our de- 
clining years are brightened by new 
light, hope and cheer. I sincerely 
feel that our richest years of ex- 
perience are ahead. 

While we do not have half the 
electric appliances we need and ex- 
pect to get, we have already learned 
what leisure electricity can give, and 
what joy it can add to that leisure. 
We have also learned that while it 
makes our work easier, it also makes 
it more profitable. 

Our first electric servant, after 
gloom-chasing lights, was an electric 
iron. Many can accept this common- 
place servant as a matter of course 
or with mild appreciation. I can’t. 
For me it was and still is a wonder- 


Mrs. S. F. Nix 
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By MRS. S. F. NIX, 
R. 1, Fair Mount, Ga. 


ful step in the direction of a better 
world. You see, I had sweated over 
a hot kitchen stove and open fire- 
places to heat heavy flat-irons for 
thirty years to do the pressing and 
ironing for a large family. Re- 
membering what that meant in 
wasted fuel, oven-like rooms on hot 
summer days and nights of pain after 
back-breaking days, my electric iron 
was more than a mere time and 
energy saver. It was a symbol of 
my release from drudgery which I 
had come to look upon as inescap- 
able. 

Now I can look forward to the 
joys of electric cooking, washing, re- 
frigeration, and automatically pumped 
water from the spring at the foot 
of the hill. My oldest sons and 
daughters work and live in cities 
and they have lived by electricity 
long enough to know what its full 
use can accomplish on the farm. 
They are cooperating in making it 
possible for us to enjoy its full bene- 


ts. 
One daughter put the world at our 
fingertips with the gift of a good 


radio. A son is fixing the spring 
for installation of an automatic elec- 
tric pump. He works in an indus- 
trial water supply plant and is aware 
of the danger in an uncovered water 
source. Another son provided an 
electric fence controller which has 
solved my husband’s fencing wor- 
ries. He now has only one perma- 
nent fence to maintain, and uses 
electricity to make available tempo- 
rary grazing on cut-over fields, for 
early and late pasture, to prevent 


over-grazing of his permanent pas- 
ture in dry seasons. He rates elec- 
tricity tops as a money, time and 
feed saver. 

Another son plans to wire the 
barn, and he says that he will be 
repaid by the knowledge that his 
father will not be stumbling about 
with an uncertain lantern during the 
long nights of the lambing season. 

But 1 am most grateful for what 
electricity means to my youngest 
son, Marvin. One by one we have 
seen his brothers grow up and have 
their interest drawn by jobs in 
town. But we are happy now in the 
knowledge that Marvin will be a 
farmer. We can see it now. He 
is only twelve years old, but he has 
already been successful in raising 
chicks with an electric brooder ; his 
interest and imagination has been 
inspired by the magic of a thermo- 
stat. He owns a fine heifer and an 
interest in the sheep, and he already 
regards an electric-powered feed 
grinder as a co-worker in his live- 
stock projects. No city jobs will 
lure him! He has ambitious plans 
for 4-H and FFA projects through 
his high school years, and later 
dreams of real farming on his own. 

Electricity has helped to inspire 
these ambitions and plans. It will 
help my husband and I and him to 
make them a practical reality. And 
in doing so will serve the dreams 
and hopes of both youth and age. 





Daylight Fluorescent 
Lamps Improve Potato 
Grading 


“TI grade and sort several thousand 
sacks of potatoes each year, and have 
been using incandescent lamps in 
metal reflectors immediately over the 
sorting tables. For some time I have 
noticed that many potatoes with 
green ends have gone into the grade 
A sacks, so I assumed it was be- 
cause of improper lighting. I pur- 
chased two fluorescent units each 
using two 40-watt white lamps 
placed about three feet above the 
tables. This did not help any. Then 
the white lamps were changed for 
daylight lamps and immediately I 
noticed a difference. The green ends 
showed up clearly under the daylight 
lamps and other defects in the pota- 
toes were brought out clearly. 

“My grading time speeded up at 
least 10 per cent, it was easier work 
for the graders and they made a 
much more accurate grade. I am 
fully convinced as to the efficiency 
of this light as the savings I made 
this one season more than paid the 
entire cost of the installation.” 

J. Lerve Ocpen, 
Richfield, Utah. 





ELECTRIC WELDERS 


By GEO. W. KABLE 


Different Types—What They Do—Good and Bad 
Features—Effect on Farm Line Service—Weld- 
ing, Brazing and Soldering—The $20 Welder 


2 HERE are two general types of 
electric welders—direct current 
and alternating current. 

The direct current welder consists 
of a special generator, driven either 
by an alternating current motor or 
a gas engine. Usually the motor and 
generator are on the same shaft and 
the unit is called a motor-generator 
set or a rotary converter. There is 
also a Tungar welder which converts 
alternating current to direct current 
by means of tubes similar to radio 
tubes. They are relatively expensive 
and have a short life, so are little 
used. 

Alternating current welders are of 
two kinds. Most common is the 
transformer type which steps down 
the voltage and provides a large cur- 
rent flow or amperage. Very small 
welders use a simple variable resis- 
tance in place of a transformer for 
cutting down the voltage, and may be 
used on either alternating or direct 
current. 

Just what does an arc welder do? 
It creates an arc or electric flame 
which heats a small spot of the metal 
being worked on to its melting point. 
This flame or arc has a temperature 
of from 4500° F to 11,000° depend- 
ing on the size and composition of 
the electrodes used. The carbon arc 
between carbon electrodes is 7000° to 
9000°; the metallic are between a 
welding rod and metal being welded 


Saving the old lawnmower. 


Helmets with colored glass 
windows are necessary to protect the face and eyes from 
the intense ultra violet produced by the arc. 


It is often cheaper, quicker and more 
satisfactory to weld a broken part in 
place rather than to take down the 
machine, replace the part and re- 
assemble the machine. 


is 4500° to 7000°; and the shielded 
arc up to 11,000°. Steel and iron 
melt at from 2000° to 2900° and 
brass at 1600°, so the arc melts these 
metals readily. 

The reason that a special converter 
or transformer is needed for welding 
is that about 70 volts are required 
to “strike” or create the arc and 30 to 

40 volts to hold it 
for welding. This 
reduced voltage is 
necessary for the 
safety of the opera- 
tor and to protect 
the electric circuit. 
The welding ma- 
chine is so designed 
that it produces 
this voltage drop 
automatically. 


DC Welders 


The dc welder is 
the one most com- 
monly used where 
much heavy weld- 
ing is being done. 
It is easier to strike 
and hold an arc 
with direct cur- 
rent. The flame is 
also steadier ex- 


cept for occasional “arc-blow” be- 
cause of the constant flow of the 
current in one direction. It is also 
easier to weld in an overhead posi- 
tion with a direct current arc. All 
types of bare or shielded welding 
rods may be used. Then the motor- 
generator set does not put such a 
jolt on the line as a transformer 
type does when the arc is struck. 

Dec welders are made in sizes of 
from 75 to 600 amperes output and 
larger. The 200-300 amp size is the 
one most commonly used where all 
types of miscellaneous repair work 
is to be done. These outfits cost from 
$250 for the 3 h.p., 75 amp. size to 
$400 or $500 for the 200 amp. 15 hp 
size. 

The question will naturally arise 
whether it is possible to use a 32 volt 
or 110 volt lighting plant generator 
or the generator from an automobile 
for welding. It can be done, but it 
calls for rewinding the generator and 
providing external reactances or re- 
sistances. 

Dec welders are seldom, used on 
farms, mainly because they cost too 
much for the amount of use they get. 
In some territories there is also a 
monthly service charge on motors 
whether they are used or not. The 
reason for this charge is, the power 
company must have adequate gen- 
erator and line capacity to take care 
of that heavy load whenever you 
throw it on the line—and that costs 
money. 


AC Welders 


The transformer type ac welders 
vary in capacity from a maximum of 
50 to 1000 amperes. Each welder 
usually has taps for a number of dif- 
ferent heats or amperes. The cost 
ranges from $40 to $200. Trans- 
former welders make a very bad 
load on a rural line because they 
draw large amounts of current sud- 
denly and spasmodically. This drag 
on the line is out of all proportion 
to the number of kilowatt-hours used, 
for a welder on the farm in ordinary 
use will add very little to the power 
bill. It does, however, call for heavy 
supply wires and transformer, and it 
may play hob with your neighbor’s 
radio or sun lamp and cause the 
lights to waver on the whole line. 
For these reasons few power com- 
panies welcome welders. 

In use, the ac welder requires a 
special kind of coated welding rod. 
The coating on these rods serves sev- 
eral purposes. In the first place it 
steadies the arc and makes welding 
much easier. When it melts, i: 
forms a gas which shields the arc 


and keeps the oxygen and nitrogen | 


of the air away from the weld so the 
metal flows and unites better. Then 
it leaves a slag coating over the fin- 
ished weld causing it to cool more 
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slowly without oxidation, and result- 
ing in a stronger, less brittle weld. 
These coated (shielded arc) rods 
have so many advantages that they 
are usually used with dc machines 
also, even though bare rods can be 
used. It is more difficult to strike 
and hold an arc with an ac welder. 
This means that more practice will 
be required and a less perfect job 
may result. The welder weighs only 
about one-half as much as a dc out- 
fit and the cost of operating it is 
less. There is a little more danger of 
shocks with the ac machine. 


Resistance Welder 


The resistance type welder comes 
in sizes of 20 to 30 amperes. They 
ost $20 to $25 and plug into any 
i15 volt circuit protected by a 30 
mp. fuse. They are not approved 
»y the underwriters because the 
starting voltage is 115, which is too 
high for approval. The drop in volt- 
ige for welding is accomplished by 
resistors instead of a transformer, 
which makes it possible to use them 
n either ac or dc circuits. The 
amount of electricity used per pound 
of welding rod is higher with these 
small units because of the wasted 
electricity in heating the resistors. 
In spite of these drawbacks, these 
little welders will do such unbeliev- 
able things, that a following article 
will be devoted to them. 


What You Can Do with a Welder 


Welders may be used for welding, 
brazing and soldering. 

Most welding of iron and steel is 
done with the metallic arc, that is, a 
metal welding rod is attached to one 
side of the circuit and the work to be 
welded to the other side. When the 
rod is touched to the work and then 
quickly lifted an eighth of an inch, an 
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arc is formed be- 
tween the rod and 
the work. This arc 
melts both the work 
and the rod, and 
they flow together 
in a solid mass. /f 
the rod and the 
work are of the 
same material and 
both melt, then you 
have a weld, Weld- 
ing may also be 
done with the car- 
bon arc, using the 
flame to melt both 
the work and the 
welding rod, which 
is fed in separately. 
This is commonly 
done in welding 
brass or other met- 
als which do not 
require as much 
heat as iron and 
steel, and where 
the flaming carbon 
arc may be held 
further away from 
the work. 

There are many repair jobs on the 
farm where brazing would be just 
as satisfactory as welding, and it is 
much easier to do. Jn brazing, the 
work itself is not melted, but is 
heated just hot enough to melt the 
brazing rod which flows like water 
in between the heated parts and 
unites them. There is little danger 
of burning the metal, and the repair 
is just as strong as the metal used 
in the brazing rod. Brazing is done 
by heating the metal with the carbon 
arc and applying a flux and the braz- 
ing rod. Brazing rods may be of 
brass, phosphor-bronze, silver-steel, 
etc., depending on the ‘metals to be 
brazed and the strength required. 

Soldering is almost identical with 
brazing except that the solder is 
softer and melts at a lower tempera- 
ture than the brazing metal. 


Size of Welder 


You do not need a big welding ma- 
chine to do a big job of welding. 
The small welder melts a smaller 
amount of metal at a time but melts 
it just as effectively. Electric or 
Ss welding is a build-up 

“knitting” job, and not like the 
waitin with forge and hammer. If 
a welder is good for %-inch iron, 
you'll just have to go over the heavy 
job more often than with a welder 
made for %-inch material. If you 
were filling ditches every day, you 


A 200 ampere A-C arc-welding trans- 
former. Electrodes connect near base. 
Crank on top regulates amperage 
from 60 to 250 amp. Weight, 300 Ibs. 





Portable D-C, arc-welding motor-generator set, 200 amp 
size. Equipped with 220-volt, three phase motor. Weld- 
ing amperage is controlled by the handle shown over 
nameplate. About twenty inches high; weight, 410 Ibs. 


might be justified in buying a drag- 
line outfit, but if you have a ditch to 
fill only once in a while, it might 
be cheaper and just as well to fill it 
with a wheelbarrow. Welding with 
a small outfit requires patience and 
careful preparation of the work. - 

The 3/16 inch welding rod is the 
popular size and is used with 100- 
200 amp. welders. These larger rods 
cost less per pound, so in shops 
where much welding is done, there is 
welding rod economy in using the 
larger welders. Also with the larger 
machines the work goes faster and 
smoother and there is less need for 
auxiliary heat from torch or forge. 
You might be surprised, however, at 
some of the big jobs which have 
been done on farms with very small 
welders, and done very satisfactorily. 

Bear in mind that learning to weld 
is something like learning to knit. 
Anyone can knot yarn together in 
some sort of manner; and most any- 
one can learn to knit if he tries and 
keeps practicing. It’s the same with 
are welding. 

Not everyone should own a welder, 
but it might be a good idea to know 
where a repairman with a welder is 
located this year in case of emer- 
gency. It is often easier and much 
quicker to mend a broken part than 
to take a machine apart to replace 
the broken piece. Beautiful work- 
manship may be less important than 
strength, and the saving of time. 
Your last year’s repairman may be in 
the shipyard or airplane plant now. 

If you own a welder, tell your 
neighbors or county agent. It may 
help someone in a tight fix and bring 
you a little revenue. 











JANE and EDWIN tell 


How Electricity Benefits 


The Farmer 


HE two essays printed below 

are typical of a large number 
written recently by seventh and 
eighth grade pupils in the Cottage 
School and the Marshallton Con- 
solidated School in Pennsylvania. It 
came about this way. Joe Webb, 
rural service man of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. had been invited 
out to put on a lighting demonstra- 
tion for the PTA groups of these 
two schools. A week before com- 
ing, he suggested to the teachers 
that the pupils write short essays on 
the subject, “How Electricity Bene- 
fits the Farmer.” Evidently the boys 
and girls in those schools know 
something about what electricity can 
do on the farm. Many of the papers 
were excellent, and the writers of 
each of these “excellent” papers re- 
ceived a defense stamp album con- 
taining a defense stamp, and the top 
three were awarded bronze medals. 
We are pleased to present these 7th 
and 8th graders to you “upper class- 
men.” 


By JANE HALL 
R.D. 6, West Chester, Pa. 


Electricity benefits the farmer by 
helping the farmer do his work 


quickly, easier, and more efficiently. 

The electric current enables the 
farmer to— 

Milk with an electric milking ma- 
chine, which is more sanitary. 

Use a milk cooler which cools thé 
milk quicker. 

Pasteurize the milk which makes 
the milk more sanitary for babies 
and children. 

The farmer has electric lights in 
the barn which are much safer than 
the old oil lantern. 

After many long months of grow- 
ing food the farmer has a freezer in 
which to keep it from spoiling. 

The electric pump enables each 
cow to have her own water bowl, 
which makes her give more milk. 

The chicken house should have an 
electric light in it, which makes the 
hens lay more eggs. 

The electric aids which help the 
farmer’s wife are: refrigerator, iron, 
ironer, washing machine, sewing 
machine, stove, and electricity to op- 
erate the heating system. 

Now that the farmer and his wife 
realize how electricity helps them 
lighten their heavy labor, they have 
time to sit down and listen, and en- 
joy their electric radio. 








The farmer and his family can use 
their telephone for business, illness, 
and social calls. 

The farmer and his wife now have 
more time in which to entertain 
their friends, with the aid of their 
electric servants. 


By EDWIN COOK 
Downingtown, Pa. 


Electricity has been benefiting the 
farmer in numerous ways up ’til 
now; and from now on will be of 
far more importance because of the 
defense program. 

Labor and time savers for the 
farmer make it possible to make 
more hours in the fields. Fire haz- 
ards are eliminated with electric 
lights. 

The milker, refrigerator and 
water heater make dairying a pleas- 
ure. Electric motors for silo filling, 
threshing, baling, sawing wood, cut- 
ting fodder, elevating hay and straw 
to the mow and corn to the crib, 
feed grinders, emerys, drill presses 
and hoists are a few items, 

Soil heating cables prevent pipes 
from freezing. Electric lawn mow- 
ers and hedge clippers, hog warmers 
and electric fences are wonderful 
helps. There are numerous poultry 
electrical devices also. 

The farm home with its many 
electrical appliances make it as mod- 
ern and well equipped as any city 
home. 





Water System for 
Fire Protection 


Mrs. R. A. Davis lives on a farm 
near Mole Hill, West Virginia. Her 
small white kitchen with plenty of 
cupboard and drawer space would 
probably be an inspiration to most 
farm women. It is neat too, with 
attractive curtains at the windows 
and a linoleum pattern that does not 
show footprints. She has electrical 
equipment and good lighting, too. 
But the thing Mrs. Davis is most 
pleased about is . . . we'll let her 
tell it in her own words: 


“ . . In past years we had a 
hand pump, very good of its kind, 
but not a time or labor saver. Now 
we have installed an electric pum 
and there is so much difference 
wouldn’t know how to compare 
them. We have a seven-room house 
with two baths which, of course, 
takes lots of water, but it makes 
no difference when it’s pumped the 
electric way. . 


“We have two wells to which this 
pump is connected in a way that we 


can use either well in case of fire to 
have plenty of water available. Now, 
I want to stress this point as we 
people of rural communities with no 
fire department within miles, can be 
able to save our property from fire 
by the aid of the water pump. The 
steady stream that can be poured 











from the garden hose is quite differ- 
ent from the old bucket method. 

The feeling of security is a 
wonderful thing. . . . The big items 
in the rural home are comfort, con- 
venience, and above all, safety; and 
no home is safe from fire without 
equipment to fight it.” 
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Old Coffee Mills 
as Feed Grinders 


“What can be done with an old 
electric coffee mill?” 

That’ was the question that con- 
fronted I. C. (Red) Van Gordon, 
owner and operator of the Van Gor- 
don Electric Shop at New Castle, 
Indiana. Grocery stores were pur- 
chasing coffee in sealed dated bags 
and cans and they had no further 
use for their electric coffee mills. 
Red Van Gordon had several = 
these mills in his possession and h 
was looking for a way that ee 
could be put into use again. 

It was early last spring (1941) 
that Red Van Gordon stopped in at 
the office of R. C. Garrison, Rural 
Representative of the Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Inc., with his 
problem. 

As a result, large tin hoppers 
were made to replace the coffee hop- 
pers and the old coffee mill became 
a small burr type feed mill. The 
mill is powered with a 4% H. P. 
electric motor and will grind 120 
pounds of small grains per hour at 
an approximate cost of Ic per hour, 
figuring a 4c kw-hr. rate. 

The attached picture shows one 
of these mills in operation on the 
Claude Conway Farm, New Castle, 
Indiana, Rural Route No. 3. Hershel 
Conway is pouring shelled corn into 
the hopper of the mill. 

W. J. Parvis. 





War Savings Bonds 
will 

help win the war and provide you 
with a nestegg with which to buy 


wanted electrical appliances when 
they are again available. 
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We replaced labor with electricity 
on our farm recently by electrifying 
a one-man saw. We have an acre and 
a half of woodland and a fireplace 
in the living room that all the family 
enjoy, but for which no one has 
wanted to keep the wood box filled. 


Finally, this summer, I acquired a 
new washing machine which released 
our ten-year-old washer from active 
duty, at least momentarily. Then my 
husband began to get ideas and the 
machine was stripped down to its 
gears and motor. After a thorough 
cleaning, the parts were mounted on 
two discarded cross-arms from an 
electric light pole and a couple of 
wheels from a child’s cart. The saw 
was detached from its handle and 
fastened horizontally, as shown in the 
accompanying pictures. 


A log may now be placed in the 
proper position beneath the blade and 
fastened with chains. The motor is 
plugged in and the clutch thrown, 
and behold!—the saw moves evenly 
and ever deeper into the log. 

Mrs. Marion S. MAyErs, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Upper: The old washing machine turned 
upside down showing the motor and 
working parts. This machine worked on 
the vacuum cup principle. Center: 
The completed wood saw, showing the 
bottom casting of the washing machine 
fastened to the timbers with the ma- 
chinery still in place. Note the logs are 
held in place. Lower: A close-up view 
of the mechanism. There are no new 
parts except the arm attached to the 
saw. The rocker arm has been swung 


From Washing Machine 
to Electric Wood Saw 











around so as to give a horizontal mo- 


tion to the saw. It is the same rocker 
arm that operated the vacuum plungers. 





Rent Your Lighted Lawn 
..- An idea 


In one of our war production con- 
tests a letter was submitted giving 
some before and after costs on farm 
electrification and including an item 
on rental of the farm lawn to city 
clubs for picnics. The plan might 
work out happily in many places. 
We give you the letter. 

“We have actually saved money 
since using electricity. Service was 
put in this community in February, 
1940. (See adjacent column for 
rental returns, costs and savings 
from using electricity). 

“Several clubs from Lynchburg 
hold their annual picnics and weiner 
roasts with us now.’ 

Mrs. Ropert L. Apsort, 
R. 2, Box, 112, 
Madison Heights, Va. 











Before using electricity our ex- 
penses were: 
Cost for 
Year 
Ice—50# every other day 
@ 30¢, May 1 to Oct. 31.. $27.00 
Batteries and servicing for 
GRBEMOE FREIND .ncccccecs 18.50 
Gasoline for lamp, 2 gal 
each mo @ 22¢.......... 2.64 
Kerosene for lamps, 4 gal 
Te i aendesseetoessss 8.20 
Ee $56.34 
Total for two years... $112.68 
After getting electricity: 
2 w-hrs average per 
mo $2.79 
Total for two years 
since installed ....... $64.61 
See ee $48.07 
Rental of electrified iawn 
@ $5 per night 
7 nights in 1940........ 35.00 
S migets tm 1962... ccc 45.00 
Total gain from elec- 
SOE tach Gaia ae eth $128.07 
13 

















One-man 


E doesn’t carry a gun. He never learned 

to fly a plane, or drive a tank, or toss a 
hand grenade. But he’s a one-man army, 
just the same. 


He’s an American farmer, fighting the battle 
of food. 


On his own battleground, he’s his own 
General and his own General Staff—free to 
plan his battle as he sees fit. Yes, and he’s his 
own buck private, ready, if need be, to exe- 
cute his plans single-handed. 


He’s on his own. He doesn’t expect rein- 
forcements. It’s his own fight—an uphill 
fight to make Ais land produce more and 
still more of the food that will win the war 
and write the peace. 

Electricity is one of his most important 
weapons. 

Electricity means more production with 
the same amount of work. Electricity means 
more time for productive effort. Electricity 
means more efficiency, more economy, 


army! 


greater comfort, better health. Electricity 
is one of the reasons why American agricul- 
ture, like American industry, will out-pro- 
duce the world. 

* * * 


Electricity can help in your job of food pro- 
duction. Now is the time to seek competent 
advice on how you can use electricity more 
wisely and profitably—for your own good, 
and for the good of America. 


And, when you look to electricity, look to 
Westinghouse—the name that stands for the 
highest development of all the good things 
that electricity makes possible. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION CONTEST 


Westinghouse again sponsors the National 
Rural Electrification Contest for 4-H Club 
members. See your County Extension Agent 
or write Westinghouse for full information. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse @ 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 


























INCE the new emphasis on mak- 
ing what we have last longer has 
become patriotic as well as budget- 
ary, no one escapes the need to keep 
a careful eye on household equip- 
ment. . 

Good care for your refrigerator 
begins with putting it in the right 
place in your kitchen. This is im- 
portant not only for your conven- 
ience, but for economical operation. 
It should stand within easy reach of 
the sink and the work table, but not 
directly across from a sunny win- 
dow, nor close to a radiator, or a 
wood or coal range, in fact, not close 
to any range with an uninsulated 
oven. There is no use in giving the 
motor extra work to do by letting 
the hot sunshine beat down on the 
refrigerator, or setting it next to 
heat. It should have the coolest con- 
venient place in your kitchen. 

Do not push the refrigerator tight 
up against the wall. Leave it out 
three or four inches so the warm air 
from the cabinet will have a chance 
to get away. For the same reason 
leave six or twelve inches over the 
top of the box, too. 

The newer refrigerators require 
very little mechanical care. An open 
mechanism needs oiling and oc- 
casional adjustments. If you have 
been doing this regularly, well and 
good. If you haven’t, this is’ prob- 
ably the best time there ever will be 
to have a reliable service man oil and 
adjust it for you, and tell you how 
often it should be done. 

If it has exposed fins, they will 
gather dust and should be brushed off 
occasionally, or cleaned with one of 
the hand attachments of your vacuum 
cleaner. 

That rubber gasket around the 
door should fit tightly. If it is loose 
or dried, it lets air leak in around 
the door and it should be replaced 
promptly. 

Never poke at the ice trays with a 
screw driver or a sharp pointed pick. 
You may poke a hole through them 
or through the refrigerator coil. 

Defrost according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions when the ice on the 
chiller unit is about a quarter of an 
inch thick. This will spare your mo- 
tor and keep down the cost of opera- 
tion. 
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» Taking Good Care of Your Refrigerator 





Easy to clean 


Cleariing the refrigerator is not a 
big job if you always wipe up any 
food you spill right away. Good 
housekeeping demands it and acid 
foods standing on the floor of the 
cabinet might eat into the glazed 
finish unless it is an acid resisting 
enamel. 

Wash the inside of the cabinet with 


Plenty of room above and at the side 
for the warm air to get away from 
the cabinet into the room 








Edited by GAIL MEREDITH 


warm water and soda, a tablespoon 
to a quart will do. Don’t forget to 
go over the freezing unit thoroughly, 
inside and out. That is where the 
dors of yesterday’s foods collect, you 
know. Empty the drip water at 
once. Wash the pan carefully, but 
remember not to put it or other cold 
refrigerator dishes into hot water. 

You can scald the ice trays with 
a soda solution, but keep the rubber 
dividers out of hot water. They 
need a luke warm rinse. 

For the outside of the box use luke 
warm water and a mild soap. If it is 
finished with lacquer, you can wax it 
a few times a year to preserve the 
finish. 





Getting Acquainted 
With Honey 


With Uncle Sam clamping down 
the lid on the family sugar bowl, 
there is no time to lose in learning 
to make other sweets take the place 
of sugar. For many things honey 
will take the place of sugar with 
only such modifications as their dif- 
ference in flavor demands. You can 
substitute it for sugar on cinnamon 
toast, in candied vegetables, salad 
dressings, baked ham, baked apples, 
custards, puddings, pies and dried 
fruits. 

You can use it instead of sugar in 
quick breads, cakes, cookies and 
candies, but you can’t just substitute 
one for the other. Here there are 
definite changes in proportion. So 
it is wise, since time, and fuel, and 
materials all want saving these days, 
to use a recipe that has been worked 
out by food specialists just so we 
won't all have to do our own experi- 
menting in our own kitchens. 

Here is a recipe for a honey spice 
cake that calls for only a third of a 
cup of your precious sugar. 


1 cup shorten- 1 cup sour 


ng milk 
3 cups pastry 2 eggs 
flour 1 tsp. vanilla 
% cup sugar % cup  onut- 
4 tsp. tartrate meats 
or 2 tsp. % tsp. soda 
double ac- % tsp. cloves 
tion baking % tsp. nutmeg 
powder 1% tsp. cinna- 


% cup honey mon 


‘ 
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Cream shortening and add the 
sugar. Beat in the honey. 
yolks of eggs and add. 
ingredients. Add % cu 
and add. Add the rest alternately 
with sour milk and vanilla. Fold 
in the beaten whites. Bake in a 
well greased loaf pan in a mod- 
erate oven, 350 deg. for 45 to 50 
minutes. One thing to remember 
in baking with honey is to keep 
the temperature low. 


If you want a frosting for the top 
of this cake, you can have it without 
using any sugar at all. You can have 
it by making a honey meringue, a 
very versatile meringue that is 
equally good on a pie, a casserole of 
sweet potatoes, or on puddings and 
gelatin desserts. 


Honey Meringue 


To make this meringue by hand, 
you use % cup of honey and % tsp. 
salt to each egg white, multiplying 
them to get the amounts you need. 
Beat the egg white stiff with a Dover 
egg beater, then add the honey 
slowly, beating until all the honey is 
well beaten into the white before you 
add any more. After all the honey 
is in, keep on beating until the mix- 
ture stands up stiff in peaks. 

When you use an electric beater, 
the proportion of honey to egg white 
is different, % to % cup to each egg 
white. Put the honey and the un- 
beaten white into the mixer bowl and 
beat them together until the meringue 
will stand up in peaks. 

On days when you make more 
than you need for the dish in hand, 
you can store what is left uncovered 
in the refrigerator and it will keep 
for some time. 

The meringue will make a grand 
topping for your spice cake or a 
hot gingerbread if you will add it to 
a little melted butter, a cup of the 
meringue to a tablespoon of melted 
butter. I say add it to the butter 
because the butter, cooled somewhat 
after the melting, should be in a bowl 
and the meringue should be folded 
and stirred into the butter, never the 
butter into the meringue. The com- 
bination has the texture of whipped 
cream and the taste of a lickin’ good 
hard sauce. Some day when you 
want to vary the flavor a little, add 

just a few drops of lemon juice and 
just a smidgen of the grated rind. 

When your family tastes this cake for 
supper, I hope they will all agree that 
there is no hardship in using honey. 





High producing hens are healthier. 
Egg production records of 382 Ohio 
flocks over a period of six years 
disprove the theory that high egg 
production lowers the vitality of the 
hens and makes them more subject 
to diseases. Flocks providing 184.7 
eggs per bird had a mortality rate 
of 14.4 percent; while flocks which 
averaged 128.5 eggs had a mortality 
rate of 26.1 percent. 
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Feed Bags with 





a Future 


By MARY MARGARET LYNCH 


There is a way to 
have new clothes for 
yourself and new 
decorations for your 
house without inherit- 
ing a fortune. You 
can do it with the aid 
of our own imagina- 
tion, your electric sew- 
ing machine, and the 
brightly colored or 
printed feed bags of- 
fered by many manu- 
facturers to their cus- 
tomers. These _ at- 
tractively colored bags 
have style and they 
have become so popu- 
lar that the feed sales- 
men sell their wares 
by pattern, as well as 
by content! The prints 
were designed by the same people 
who design the materials for ready- 
made clothes and house decorations, 
and the cloth itself is a sturdy, 
linene-finished cotton, often available 
in different weights. 

Where will feed bags fill a gap in 
your wardrobe? Do you have a plain 
crepe dress, perhaps in navy blue, 
which would look entirely different 
if you removed last year’s white lace 
collar and cuffs and_ substituted 
flowered print ones in a soft pink 
and blue design? Use your old collar 
and cuff set for a pattern when you 
cut the new set from a flower- 
sprigged feed bag. Starch the print 
collar and cuffs slightly for that 
fresh-as-Spring look, be certain that 
your dress is as fresh and dainty as 
the washable new trimming, and then 
—compliments on your “new” dress! 


Feedbag Hats and Handbags 


The New York shops are showing 
turbans and matching print bags to 
be worn with either printed or solid- 
color dresses. These turbans are 
very easy to make. Most of them 
are nothing more than a_ large 
square of material twisted on the 
head in the most becoming way, and 
then tied. Some of the more elabo- 
rate ones are draped on the head, 
pinned in place and then tacked with 
needle and thread, where they were 
pinned, to hold them in shape. The 
bags are big ones (the larger, the 
smarter, and the more Red Cross 
knitting they will hold) and they 
are often made from oblong pieces of 
fabric which can be stitched up the 
sides like an envelope without anv 
flap. The top is sewed by hand to 
one of those wooden knitting-bag 





Tablecloth made from feed bags, dyed and trimmed 
with bright-colored bias tape. Printed bags could 
also be used. (Very attractive with gay pottery) 


frames, which you can buy in the 
five-and-ten-cent stores. The bags 
should be lined to make them strong 
and to show a flash of bright color 
when they are opened. A printed 
bag might be lined with a plain 
bright chintz, and a plain bag could 
be lined with a matching print. 

I know one woman whose high- 
school age daughters use printed 
feed bags for what they call “Beau 
Aprons.” When the girls have visi- 
tors, they usually spend the evening 
in the kitchen, making fudge. The 
girls wear print aprons and the boys 
each wear a Beau Apron to match. 

Do you want new curtains? Turn 
to your electric sewing machine with 
a supply of printed feed sacks. Your 
feed bag curtains will be most at- 
tractive if you tie them to the rest 
of the furnishings of your room by 
selecting colors which harmonize 
with your floor and furniture cover- 
ings. Matching slip covers on pil- 
lows are also attractive. In the 
kitchen, match your curtains and 
your tablecloth. 

Large bags may be used for table- 
cloths and luncheon sets with match- 
ing or contrasting napkins. For a 
very large cloth, four big bags may 
be stitched together on the riaht 
side, and the seam concealed by 
stitching colored bias tape flat and 
directly on top of these joinings. The 
two strips of tape will cross in the 
center of the cloth and may also be 
used to form an attractive border. 
Your sewing will have a professional 
touch if you are careful to select a 
sewing thread of the same color as 

the bias tape but in a slightly 
deeper tone. Most sewing threads 
are lighter on the material than they 
are on the spool. 










The more you work with these 
double-duty feed bags, the more 
ways you will think of using them. 
You will be quilting around the 
dainty sprigged flower designs, using 
the attachments on your electric 
sewing machine to make flounces for 
dressing tables, to make bedspreads 
and bureau scarfs, to make beach 
coats and housecoats. While you are 
making all these things, you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are imovroving the appearance of 
your home and your family at prac- 
tically no cost—and you will have 
fun in doing it! 





Mixer Blenders 


Here are two of the new mixer 
blenders that make short work of 
whizzing up 
fruits and veg- 
etables so fine 
you can drink | 
them. These 
do not take 
the place of a 
mixing ma- 
chine, but they 
have their own 
role to play. 
In addition to 
whipping up 
simple, appe- 
tizing drinks’ - 
chock full of 
the natural flavor of the food and 
retaining the greatest possible 
amount of its minerals and vitamins, 
they will crumble up crisp dry bread 
and crackers into fine crumbs for the 
top of a dish of scalloped salmon; 
they will blend all of the ingredients 
for salad dressing; they will puree 
foods for you, dried fruits for souf- 
fles and puddings, vegetables for 
cream soups, or both fruits and vege- 
tables for the baby’s meals. 


| 
| 
| 








Storing the Electric 
Equipment 


(February Contest Winner) 

“As I enjoy spending the large 
part of my time in my kitchen, let me 
say it is greatly due to the con- 
venient way we've arranged to store 
my electric equipment. 

“In the center of the west wall 
just left of the window is my built- 
in ironing board. When up it is a 
pretty varnished board, with decal 
picture for color, fitting flush with 
the wall. When it is dropped, it re- 
veals two small shelves neatly stor- 
ing the iron, cord, pressing cloth 
and clothes sprinkling bottle. 

On the wide window sill is my 
radio flanked by gay flower pots 
painted to match the figured oilcloth 
drapes. When I iron, I really enjoy 
radio programs; therefore want it 
within ironingboard reach. 

“Along the north wall to the right 
of the refrigerator is a work table 
on top of which is my mixer ready 
for constant and instant use. On 
three narrow, open shelves above are 
the toaster, percolator and waffle- 
iron within easy access to the drop- 
leaf breakfast table. This shelf ar- 
rangement and table are varnished 
and decorated, too, to match ironing 
board and the other two cupboards. 

“To the right of the east door lead- 
ing to the living room is my big, 
open cupboard and then the stove. 
This cupboard has an oilcloth shade 
above working top, matching drapes 
and table mats. The stick of the 
shade travels up and down in a 
groove. On the big bottom shelf 
rests my roaster with a few “show- 
off” company jars of fruit and toma- 
toes that were canned in it. Above 
shelves hold china and glassware. 
Below working top holds utensils for 
cooking. On opposite side of stove 
in southeast corner is a compact cup- 
board for cleaning needs, complete 
to vacuum cleaner. Wax, brushes, 
mops, cloths and broom have their 
racks. 

“Yes, I like housekeeping, thanks 
to electricity on our farm.” 

RutH Connie, 
R. R., Chatham, III. 





May Contest 1942 


Practically everybody we know needs 
to save money. Some of us find we 
can do it one way and some another. 
If you have discovered that you can 
make such good use of your electric 
refrigerator that it saves money for 
you, won't you tell us about it? That 
is the subject of our contest letter 
this month. .And the writer of the 
winning letter gets $5.00. 

Send your letter to Gail Meredith, 
700 S. Mills St., Madison, Wis., by 
May 31, 1942. 





Mrs. Robert A. Lane, prize winner, and 
her husband, who from all evidence 
also appears to be a prize winner. 


Oven-Barbecued 
Spareribs 


The Grand National Prize Winning 
Recipe That Won a Range and 
Then an Electrical Kitchen 


This recipe, handed down to Mrs. 
Robert A. Lane of Amenia, N. Y., 
and improved by her, has won the 
grand national prize of a complete 
electrified kitchen in the 1941 “Roast 
of the Month” contest sponsored by 
the General Electric Co. The recipe 
first won the monthly prize of a 
deluxe electric range. Mr. Lane told 
his wife that if she won the grand 
prize kitchen, he would build a house 
around it for her. She won. 

The contest, which ran for ten 
months, brought in 25,507 recipes. 
The most popular type of recipe was 
for cubed, diced and ground meat. 


The Recipe 


Shallow pan. Temp. 450° for 45 

min, then 350° for 1 to 1% hrs 

Cut into serving-size pieces, about 
2 or 3 ribs wide: 

2 strips or sheets of spareribs 


(4 or 5 lbs) 

Spread them meaty side up in a 
large shallow baking pan. 
Sprinkle lightly with: 

1 tsp salt 


% tsp pepper 
On each piece put: 
1 thin slice lemon 
Sprinkle generously over all: 
1 large onion, chopped fine 
Put into hot oven (450°), uncov- 
ered for 45 min to brown a bit 
Mix and bring to a boil to make 
barbeque sauce: 
tsp Chili powder 
tbsp celery seed 
cup vinegar 
cup Worcestershire sauce 
cup tomato catsup 
cups water 
Few drops of Tabasco sauce 


After the 45 minutes are up, pour 
barbeque sauce over the ribs, reduce 
the heat to 350° and continue roast- 
ing for 1 to 1% hours longer. 

Nore. Don’t cover pan at any 
time, but do baste and turn ribs occa- 
sionally so that they soak up the 
rich sauce, and brown delectably all 
over. If the sauce gets too thick, 
add a little hot water. 
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It is not often that we catch a movie 
star waiting for his breakfast. But 
here we have Baby David James right 
fresh from his bath, spic and span in 
fresh clothes and with his hair all 
neatly curled on the top of his head. 
He hasn't even had time to get im- 
patient. That bottle will be ready 
before he can say Urg-grrrhi It is 
in an electric bottle warmer that is 
built to heat the milk to just exactly the 
right temperature. The porridger sit- 
ting in front of the warmer has already 
heated his vegetable or porridge. Or 
do you think that Baby David is too 
clean to have finished that part of 
his breakfast? | think he is, too. Any- 
way this little contrivance WILL heat 
them both, making it a quick and 
simple business to warm his food just 
right whether he is eating at home 
or having a snack on the lot. David, 
by the way, recently starred in "The 
Lady is Willing." Perhaps you saw it. 
Oh, of course Marlene Dietrich and 
Fred MacMurray were in the picture, 
too, but David is convinced that all 
the lights and the shouting were just 
for him. 





The first aid class make me be the 
patient because | have an electric 
kitchen and can come home and fix 
lunch With one hand. 
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Pine Oats and Wood 
Sugar 


Necessity springing from war 
shortages has caused Finnish scien- 
tists to develop two new products, 
both made from wood. One is “pine 
oats,” the other wood sugar. 

“Pine oats” are made similar to 
wood pulp for paper, except that the 
ground wood is boiled longer. The 
gruel-like mass is dried, then ground 
into sizes similar to oats. It is fed 
as a substitute for fodder. In ex- 
periments the cows apparently 
thrived but did not give much milk. 

Sugar made from sawdust and 
wood waste will soon be on the mar- 


ket. It is only about two-thirds as 
sweet as ordinary sugar, but is ef- 
fective in preserving. 





Brooder Aids Defense 
Production 


“The electric brooder is one of the 
biggest labor savers on our farm and 
I can produce healthier, faster grow- 
ing chicks and at a lower cost than 
with any other kind of brooder. I 
am a farmer’s wife on a 190 acre 
farm and help with the milking twice 
a day and with all the other farm 
chores and do all my own house- 
work. Without an electric brooder 








“I'm so glad | got a Singer Electric!” 





IT’S WORTH WHAT 
| PAID, MANY 
TIMES OVER ! 


For 90 years, Singer has been the world’s leading sewing 
machine. 


Why? Because experienced sewers have found it is 
the real bargain . . . in smooth performance, in trouble- 


free service, in long life. 


And in these busy sewing times, you’ll be doubly 
grateful for your Singer electric that can stand up and 


take it! 








SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 149 Broadway, New York 


Copyright U.S.A. 1942, by The Singer Manufacturing Company. All rights reserved for all countries. 

























it would be impossible for me to 
raise chickens. With its safe depend- 
able help, I am going to raise more 
chicks this year than ever, and do 
my bit toward helping Uncle Sam. 
Mrs. Fred Kilmer” 





Floodlights Stop Theft 
(A Defense Contest Letter) 


“We were faced with a theft prob- 
lem, having as high as $3,000 worth 
of birds stolen from us in a season 
with no solution by the law forces. 
We were forced to use two night 
watchmen at a cost of $150 a month. 

I wired our pens covering about 
100 acres, using 110 volt 150 watt 
inside reflector lamps which pro- 
jected a ribbon of light over a half 
mile, so they completely lighted all 
the outside fence lines, leaving the 
turkeys and watchmen in the dark. 
This forced any thief to have to 
come through this beam and made 
him an easy target. This has en- 
tirely stopped the loss. 

Cost of wire about $60; energy 
about $12 a month; and we now can 
get along with only one watchman. 
This is a handsome saving, to say 
nothing of the theft loss prevention. 

We use electrical energy on the 
place for our brooders, including 10 


large battery brooders, 6 outside soil 
heating cable brooders, pump our 
water, heat our water, cook our 
meals and do our refrigeration, both 
house and the dressed birds which is 
quite large, as we raise and dress 10 
to 15 thousand each year. Also do 
our incubating with electricity.” 

. O. SHEHI, 

R. D., Box 152, 

Buckeye, Ariz. 





Ensiling Wilted Grasses 
Requires Extreme Care 


In view of the high price of 
molasses and the scarcity of phos- 
phoric acid for preserving silage, the 
wilting method of ensiling legumes, 
grasses and cereals—a method re- 
quiring practically no preservatives 
—sounds good. C. B. Bender, pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry at Rutgers 
University, says the wilting method 
will work, but he also says it takes 
experimental control and extreme 
care to make it work. 

“Farmers experienced at making 
grass silage know that mold accu- 
mulations, caused by air pockets or 
air leakage in the silo, often occur 
even when the silo is filled with ma- 
terial having a moisture content of 
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SHALLOW WELL 


WATER SYSTEM That's 
















@ This water system comes com- 
pletely assembled. Just connect it to 
your well and piping system and 
plug in to an electric outlet. No 
extra wiring; no pump-to-tank fit- 
tings to buy. It provides 375 g.p.h. 
under pressure, operates quietly, 
automatically. Precision-built by 
Fairbanks-Morse, it has features 
not ordinarily found except in huge 
industrial and municipal systems 
also built by F-M. See it at your 
dealer’s, or write for details. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Dept. E107,600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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72 to 78 per cent,” Bender points out. 
“Yet materials with this amount of 
moisture pack more readily and de- 
velop more pressure than grasses 
with lower moisture content, and 
the wilting method calls for wilt- 
ing down the green material io a 
moisture content of only 65 to 68 per 
cent. Thus there is a greater danger 
of mold when the wilting method is 
used. 

“The silo must be filled more than 


‘three-fourths full with wilted green 


material within two days. The ma- 
terial must be evenly distributed and 
well tramped. Filling should be con- 
tinued on the third day, using high 
moisture grasses or legumes to 
which a preservative has been added 
so that sufficient pressure is gen- 
erated to exclude the air from the 
partially wilted mass. Delays in fill- 
ing beyond this period may ruin the 
silage, a fact which has been learned 
by many farmers. Furthermore, the 
wilting of a green crop destroys 
carotene. The longer the period of 
wilt the more carotene is lost, an 
important consideration in producing 
milk of excellent quality.” 





I had lunch, while I was in Eng- 
land, with a leading surgeon who 
runs a dairy farm of 200 cows. He 
had a piece of cheese on his table. 
He said, “That’s American cheese 
you people sent over, and this is 
more cheese than I’ve had since the 
war started.” He milks 200 cows, 
but that milk is all going to the chil- 
dren and mothers. He didn’t ‘even 
have cream on his table—R. M. 
Evans, AAA Administrator, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 








Recruiting Officer: I suppose you 
would like a commission? 

Ex-Salesman: No,—I’m a rotten 
shot. Think I had better work on a 
straight salary. 
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COMBINATION RANGES 








MA 
1242 Lake Street 


ELECTRIC 


COAL- WOOD 


Today’s most pop- 
ular “high line” 
range: electric on 
one side—coal or 
wood on the other. 
Prevides year 
‘round kitchen 
comfort. 


See a MONARCH 
outlet or — 
Write for booklet illustrating complete line. 


LLEABLE IRON RANGE co. 
eaver Dam, Wis. 
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JEROME J. HENRY 


Alter Ego 


There’s long been a theory that 
Charlie McCarthy is really the sub- 
concious self of Edgar Bergen. 

It’s no secret that Bergen in pri- 
vate life is shy and retiring and 
sometimes frankly bashful. Charlie 
is just the opposite. On their show, 
the impish puppet says many things 
which Bergen would never have the 
courage to utter. Charlie is particu- 
larly bold in his conversations with 
the many glamorous girls who have 
decorated the “Chase and Sanborn 
Hour” as guest stars. Yet Bergen 
has never been known to loose his 
tongue in the presence of the oppo- 
site sex. 

Bergen is still wondering about 
the fabulous success which he and 
Charlie have achieved because Ber- 
gen, to Bergen, is no great person- 
age. 


Connecticut “Hillbillies” 


are Dutchmen 

Hank Lawson and his “Knights of 
the Road,” who are piped into the 
NBC-Red Network once weekly 
from Radio Station WTIC in Hart- 
ford, Conn., achieve the difficult 
feat of streamlining hillbilly music 





Do you know them? Nice corduroy 
the fellow on the left is wearing, isn't 
it? The other guy's wearing a Naval 
Reserve uniform nowadays—but he is 
still "Flash" to millions of radio listen- 
ers. The fellow at the right is Walter 
Winchell; the one at the left is Bill 
Stern, whose Sports Newsreel is almost 
as popular as Winchell's newscasts. 





without sacrificing its hillbilly quali- 
ties. 

Hank and the boys do all their 
own arranging. The result is a toe- 
tapping melody that won them next 
to highest ranking in the “novelty 
band” classification in a magazine 
national talent poll. 

Between them, Hank and _ his 
Knights play everything from a 
sweet potato” to an electric organ. 
Three of the five sing in modern 
harmony. They do comedy dialogue 
in several dialects. 

The boys are known by the quaint 
names of Hank, Weary, Gloomy, 
Sparky, and Spongy. In real life 
they are, respectively, Ray Reichert, 


Raymond F. Ludwig, Lawson Riss- 
miller, Stanley Kindlich, and Neil 
Kercher, as good a list of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch names as you'll find 
anywhere in Reading, Pa., where 
they got their start in 1935 over 
Station WBEU. 


Hear Ye, Hear Ye! 
Town Meetin’ Tonight ! 


“... And the Truth Shall Make 
You Free.” 

This quotation from the Bible is 
cut in imperishable stone on the 
south facade of New York’s Town 
Hall and typifies all Town Hall 
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MIXMASTER SAVES 
MY TIME, ENERGY 
FOR RED CROSS 


Only Mixmaster has the exclusive 
MIX-FINDER Dial on which all the 
everyday mixing needs are plainly in- 
dicated. You simply “tune in” the 
recipe. And you know the results will 
have that “success secret” of delicious 
food—even, scientific mixing. Higher, 
lighter, velvety-textured cakes . . . 
creamy-fluff mashed potatoes. . . 
smooth-as-silk icings, sauces... more 
juice from the same oranges. No end to 
the time, armwork and money it saves. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 30, Chicago 

Canada Factory, 321 Weston Rd. So., Toronto 
Over Half a Century Making Quality Products 


IRONMASTER, Cé 





Send Now for 


FREE BOOK 


“The Magic of 
Hot Water” 


Through the simple _— of heat the 
use of water may multiplied many, 
many times. The purpose of this book is 
to acquaint you with these many uses and 
an almost magic way of having an abun- 
dance of hot water at all times, exactly 
where needed. 

Besides, this book gives valuable facts re- 
garding various types of cleaners for 


household and dairy purposes. Remember, 
the book is yours for the asking. 
for it today, 


NOTHING 


takes the place of 


HOT WATER 


Send 


SURGE DAIRY-MAID 
WATER HEATER 


Nothing in years has made such a hit 
with dairy farmers everywhere because 
they can now protect their milk .. . at all 
times . . . with less effort . . . and less 
expense. The secret is low wattage heat- 
ing, plus automatic control, plus heavy 
insulation. No expensive installation. Just 
lug it in. All this saves you dollars! 

ell prove it with a Free Demonstration. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 
“THE MAGIC of HOT WATER” 


BABSON BROS. CO. 2&3 West 12 S. 
Please send me your Free Book, 
“THE MAGIC OF HOT WATER,” 
also your Free Demonstration Offer. 
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stands for in the present age of 
change and shifting values. Today as 
never before Americans must sift 
the truth from the propaganda, and 
the Town Hall programs promote 
the free discussion that makes such 
sifting possible. 


Town Hall itself as opposed to the 
“Town Hall” program which many 
radio listeners swear by is a non- 
partisan, non-sectarian educational 


institution working toward the ad- | 


vancement of democracy through a 
well-rounded program of adult edu- 
cation. Founded in 1894 as the 
League for Political Education by 
six New York women determined 
to prepare themselves for effective 
citizenship, the institution gradually 
gained a large following for its lec- 
ture program. In 1921 it built Town 
Hall just off Times Square. In 1935, 
George V. Denny, now president of 
the institution, started the weekly 
radio program. 


Queen's queen is Marion Shockley, 

charming young actress who is Ellery 

Queen's pretty and efficient secretary, 

Nikki, on the Saturday evening detec- 
tive thriller. 





Proven Profits 


It is not our intention to fill Evec- 
TRIcITy ON THE Farm with testi- 
monials and prize winning contest 
letters. We must admit, however, 
our conviction that there is no one 
who should have sounder facts on 
what electricity means to the farmer 
than the farmer himself. 

The letters on “proven profits” 
printed below speak for themselves 
in language most of us can under- 
stand. They were submitted to the 
Monongahela West Penn Power Co. 


Milker Replaces Hired Family 


First Prise letter by P. L. Lenox, 
R 1, Belpre, O. 

“I kept two hired men and their 
wives, as I have two houses on my 
farm, and we all had to quit our 
other work at milking time. Now 
since I have my electric milker, I 
have only one family. One man 
and a thirteen-year-old boy can do 
it all. My hired man does not have 
to quit work now when busy in the 
afternoon, as my boy, when he comes 
from school, and I can milk our herd 
of 30 cows. Electricity has saved 
the cost of one family. Besides, I 
am renting the extra house. My 
bottle washer also saves time.” 


Washer Pays for Itself 


Second Prise letter by Mrs. Lee 
F. Rader, Persinger, W. Va. 

“As a family of six, we have 
large washings which required lots 
of hard rubbing. This was an all- 
day job. The lady who helped me 
charged $1 each week which was 
$4 a month or $48 a year, and which 
was the price of my new electric 
washer. Now I finish my washing 


by myself in two hours and use 
about 1 kilowatt hour or about 25 
cents worth of electricity a month 
or $3 a year. So, you can see for 
yourself what I have saved. Be- 
sides that, I feel like a top on wash 
days.” 


Modern Hen 


Here’s a hen that appreciates fully 
the value of electricity on the farm. 
She is humored by her owners, the 
Volney J. Whites, in the Willa- 
mette Valley, Oregon. She has the 
run of the farm, but when she feels 
a certain urge, she scrambles back to 
the machine shed, flaps up to the top 
of the truck cab, settles herself in a 
depression, and—-egg. No, she does 
not cackle. She stretches to her tip- 
piest tip toes, yanks a light cord that 
dangles over the cab top, and lights 
her world with electricity. When the 
light’s on, there’s an egg for break- 
fast. 

ANNE PowELL, Silverton, Ore. 


‘ 








“Of course we use an electric range! 
You didn't think we were THAT unciv- 
ilized, did ya?" 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
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UMNSMUVENA 


Irrigation Sprinkler 


PQuestion: Please send me full in- 
formation about the best automatic 
sprinkler that could be used to water 
tobacco beds. My pressure is un- 
certain and runs between 20 and 40 
pounds. I would prefer something 
that would water a square. 
Mrs. W. C. R., Md. 

PAnswer: The only sprinkler head 
I know of which completely answers 
your requirements of sprinkling a 
square under variable pressure is the 
Jupe’s Pal sprinkler manufactured 
by the Farm Line Company, New- 
burg, Oregon. 


Food Storage in Milk Cooler 


PQuestion: J believe I read some 
time ago in your magazine of a wire 
basket that you could buy to use 
and store food in a milk cooler. Can 


you give me the address and some 
idea of price? 
Mrs. J. S., New York 

PAnswer: You must be mistaken 
about our magazine carrying an 
item about a food storage wire bas- 
ket for milk cooler. A wide-mouth 
milk can held down with braces 
across the tank is sometimes used 
for food storage and some wet stor- 
age coolers have dry storage com- 
partments for food 


Drill Bit Template 


PQuestion: Recently I read in some 
magasine of an attachment for hold- 
ing drill bits at the correct angle 
when sharpening them on a grind- 
er. The bit had only to be turned 
in the holder. Can you tell me the 
name of the manufacturer or where 
I might obtain such a holder? 
F. E. C., Iowa 


Answer: In our February 1940 is- 
sue of ELEctRIcITy ON THE Farm 
we had an article on sharpening 
farm tools in which templates were 
given for making gauges for sharp- 
ening drills and other farm tools. I 
do not know of anyone who makes 
gauges for sale. 

A  mimeographed circular on 
sharpening farm tools may be ob- 


tained from the Agricultural Engi- 
neering Department, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Motor Generators 
Underground Cable 


PQuestion: Kindly send us manu- 
facturers names of motor generator 
units to be used on our farm which 
is located adjacent to an airport 
where overhead lines are not per- 
mitted. Can we lay wnderground 
cable to take care of an electric 
range and % hp water pump 2,500 
ft. economically. 
H. C. S., New Jersey 

PAnswer: Motor generator sets 
are manufactured by the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, and 
the Westinghouse Company, East 
Pittsburgh and Century Motor Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

If it is a gasoline driven electric 
plant you wish, these are made by 
many companies including the fol- 
lowing: Delcolite Div., General 
Motors Corp., Rochester, ae #- 
The Kohler Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Universal Motor Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Underground cable costs some- 
what more than overhead cable. 





hi- line helps you 


l our il 
Y Pe “BIG JOB 


u ith 


by saving fencing time and materials — 
when you use the SAFE 


LINE 
Electric Fence Controller 


You can speed up the job’’ of pro- 
ducing more food — when you use Prime, 
the famous Cageyeee- — roved bi- line 
controller . . . Twice th ’ of other 

es. Effective alternating current on fence. 


See your Prime dealer today. 


The Prime Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee @ Wisconsin 


Elmer the Bulhorg says: 
“I’m strong as a bull, big as a 
ade LS iin ae 
one 
fence that holds all livestock, 
all the time, all over the farm. 
© 1942—Prime Mfg. Co. 
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How To Get 


"EXTRA HELP’ 
for Your FARM 


OU get “extra help’’ when you put an 
Aermotor Water System on your farm. 
And it will save you time and labor every 
i day. In times like these when “help” is 
scarce an Aermotor system is a tireless 
worker, constantly on the job to make money for you. 
Whatever your pumping job, there’s an Aermotor 
unit for it. Choose from many models of deep, shal- 
low well, and jet pump systems. Each is specially 
designed for farm pumping. Aermotor 
systems are built right and they stay right. 
Start now profiting from that ‘extra help” 
you get with an Aermotor system. 
See your Aermotor dealer soon 
and send for water system book. 


r-AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 











=| 
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Send for new water system book E-2 4 
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Nothing takes the place of running water 


In these times it is the job of every farmer to see that his live stock and 
poultry are in A-1 condition at all times. This requires a dependable sup- 
ply of running water, winter and summer. 


Thousands of farmers in all parts of the country are making sure of their 
water supply by installing YQGEL Frost-Proof Hydrants. The cost is 
small—there is no upkeep, and they will never freeze no matter how cold 
the weather. Sold by plumbers everywhere, or write us for full information. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 











There are two types of underground 
cables. One has a lead sheath with 
steel armor and the other has a 
non-metallic sheath. Both have 
been quite satisfactory when prop- 
erly laid. 


Auto Horn on 
Alternating Current 


PQuestion: J have a twin car horn 
that is hooked up in parallel which 
I would like to use for a signal. 
There is electricity here and I have 
tried various sizes of transformers 
but they will not blow the horn. Is 
there any transformer I can use so 
as to blow this horn using the 110- 
volt lighting current supplied by the 
power company? B. Y. Kk... 0 


Answer: Direct current automo- 
bile horns may be operated on alter- 
nating current through a transform- 
er with a capacity of about 25 am- 
peres at 6 volts. The Sparks-With- 
ington Company, Jackson, Mich., 
makes such a transformer or you 
could possibly use a small transform- 
er such as comes with toy electric 
trains. We are advised that these 
horns will not produce quite as much 
volume on alternating current as on 
direct current. Perhaps the more 


satisfactory method would be to op- 
erate the horn on a storage battery 
and use electric current from your 
lighting system for charging the 
storage battery. 


Water Power Development 


PQuestion: Will you please send 
me information on the use of a water 
turbine in producing power for home 
consumption. I am assured of at 
least a full two inch pipe of water 
flowing from a spring from which 
one can get fifty feet or more ver- 
tical fall. Is it possible to run a 
turbine with this supply and if so 
will you please advise what manu- 
facturer of turbines I may write to? 
I will need sufficient power to sup- 
ply a six room and a three room 
tenant house for lighting and would 
like to have sufficient power to op- 
erate several small motors as well. 
E. C. M., Texas. 


Answer: A two-inch pipe flowing 
full of water does not mean much 
in terms of quantity. Such a pipe 
might flow full and deliver not more 
than 10 gallons per minute or might 
deliver 100 gallons per minute de- 
pending upon the pressure behind it. 


If you have enough water to fill 
a 52 gallon barrel in two minutes 
time with 50 ft. of vertical drop 
and not more than about 300 feet 
of 2” pipe, you could develop a 
maximum of about %4 hp. This 
would hardly be enough power to 
light two 100 watt lamps. 

With a head of 50 ft. I would 
recommend an impulse type water 
wheel such as made by the Pelton 
Water Wheel Company, San Fran- 
cisco. The Fitz Water Wheel Com- 
pany, Hanover, Pa., make small re- 
action turbines and also complete 
electric plants operated by such 
turbines. 


Suction Grain Elevator 


PQuestion: J have been informed 
that some electric equipment compa- 
nies manufacture an electric grain 
blower or elevator supposed to be 
a suction hose drawing the grain 
from truck into bin. Please inform 
me on this matter. J. A. W., Kas. 


Answer: The U. S. Wind Engine 
& Pump Co., Batavia, Ill., manufac- 
ture the invincible grain blower. The 
grain has to be shoveled into the 
blower. It does not have a suction 
hose. Six to eight hp are required 








SPEED CAVE 1 
12. AN : ID ov. 


FOR USE WITH ONE, 
w R THRE 


ITSELF THE FIRST 

SEASON, 
Handles your Hay Fork with quick ac- 
tion, under perfect control at all times. 
Unloads 3 times faster—Saves man and 
team — capacity 1200 Ibs. direct pull. 
Many styles. Write for folder. 


IRELAND MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
NORWICH NEW YORK 
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 HIREDMAN 
yy GRINDER 


Restores Factory Produced Cutting Edge 
on Mower Sickles and Farm Tools 


other farm cutting 
tools. Write for 





BORST COMPANY wot vidos 








Fast milking + 


Fost mila = | less work, more $ 


with PAGE 
Portable Milker 


Milks 20-25 cows an 
hour. Safe vacuum con- 
trol for each cow gets 
more milk. Double or 
single units. Sanitary 
visible chamber . . . no 
dirt-catching corners. 
Clean in a iffy. Gas or 
electric. Write for free 
colorful catalog. 


Pioneer Mfg. Co. 


Dept. MK 52 
WEST ALLIS, WIS. 
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under normal conditions and the ca- 
pacity is from 800 to 900 bushels 
per hour. 

While I do not know of any ele- 
vator with a suction hose such as 
you mention, there are a number of 
companies that make large commer- 
cial vacuum machines and others 
make pneumatic grain elevating 
equipment. If any reader knows of 
1 suction type elevator we would 
ippreciate having name of maker. 


Electric Chain Saws 


>Question: Please send me a circu- 
‘ar on @ power saw, to saw down 
‘rees; the type which consists of a 
‘hain saw operated by electric motor 
ind held by two men. Will this out- 
fit cut hardwood trees up to about 
18 inches in diameter and what ts 
its cost. W. M., Wis. 


»Answer: Chain saws are made by 
the Reed-Prentice Corp., Union Sta- 
tion, Worcester, Mass., and the 
Mall Tool Co., 7740 S. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago. They are made in 


sizes of from 16-in. to 36-in. and 
are either motor or gas-engine 
driven. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a saw in use cutting tim- 
bers. They may also be used hori- 
zontally for felling trees. They may 
be had for cutting either hard or 
soft woods. List price of the 24-in. 
electric saw is $550. 


Home Freezers 


PQuestion: / am considering buy- 
ing or building a small refrigerator 
for storage of frosen meats, etc., 
for my own use, if the cost ts not 
too high. There are cold storage 
locker plants here but they are four 
and ten miles from my home and 
it is not always convenient, and the 
cost is high to go that distance for 
a small amount of frozen food. 

The question is are they practical 
and cheap enough to operate to be 
of any saving on the family budget? 

R. J. H., Utah. 

PAnswer: Home Freezing cabinets 
have been used long enough to prove 
their practicability. The cost for 
cabinets having 16 cu. ft. of storage 
space or more ranges upward from 
$325. Whether this would be a good 
investment for you would depend 
upon the use you would make of the 
freezer. 

Should you purchase a cabinet, it 
would be advisable to plan in ad- 
vance what food products you would 
put in it with the idea of keeping 
it as nearly full as possible. Once 
the products have been frozen it will 
cost no more to operate the box 
full than it would empty. 


Pump for Low Lift 


PQuestion: Would you please let 
me know what type of small pump 
you would suggest using to lift 
water 15 to 20 feet from well to top 
of open tank? Intend using % hp 
motor and connect motor to pump 
by belt. A pump that will deliver 
300 gal. per hour is plenty. 
W. S. K., N. J. 
Answer: A small belt-driven re- 
ciprocating pump such as is used on 
small water systems would probably 
be least expensive and quite satisfac- 
tory for your pumping job. If you 
wanted more water, I would suggest 
a centrifugal pump but there is usu- 
ally some difficulty in keeping them 
primed 











CLEAN- EASY MILKER 


WITH NEW GLASS MILK PAILS ep 


, models. 
son Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis., Dept. 15 
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Gruendler Established 57 Years 
GRUENDLER — Long Life — Electric 


FEED MILL 


=f } wa Feedstuffs, Rough- 
. on A and 
tows 


Grain Screens 
"Furnished Fine, Medium 


LARGE 
CAPACITY 
—~*y fe A. ieee 

ietory. 


WANTED 


Gruendier Crusher & Pulverizer Co: 
[2915-25 North Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





See lfour 


DEMING 
DEALER 


.\ Sradie on 
“) RUNNING 
- WATER 


Whether you expect to 
buy or now own a water 
system, it will pay you 
to know the Deming 
Dealer in your commu- 
nity. His advice and 
cooperation in these 
difficult times is more 
important to you than 
ever. 


Your Deming Dealer 
wants to help you in 
every possible way. Con- 
sult him on your prob- 
lems relating to farm 
water systems. If you 
don’t know where to lo- 
cate him, fill in the form 
below and mail to us. 


MAI THIS NOw,, 


THE DEMING CO. 

Dept. EF-4, Salem, Ohio 

[] Send FREE copy of 48-page 
Deming GUIDE. 


[] Send name of Deming Dealer 
nearest my location. 





ADDRESS or R.F.D. 





P.0. 





STATE 

















It is time again to be putting up 


grass silage. Cutting grass silage 
takes more power than corn silage. 
If you use a motor on your ensilage 
cutter, you will get better results by: 

1. Keeping the cutter blades sharp. 
Sharpen once or twice a day. 

2. Keep the knives set as close as 
possible to the strike plate without 
actually touching. 

3. Run the cutter no faster than 
necessary to blow the cut ensilage 





into the silo. Much 
power is wasted by 
running blowers too 
fast. The blower blades 
should fit close to the 
housing to give best 
results. 

4. Use as narrow 
and flexible a belt as 
you can for the power 
to be transmitted. 
Wide, stiff or frayed 
belts waste power. 

5. You can fill fast- 
er by not crowding 
the cutter and by feed- 
uniformly. 

6. Be sure your wiring is heavy 
enough to prevent excessive voltage 
drop on heavy loads. Long, small 
— waste electric power by heat- 


ms Blow any accumulated dirt and 
chaff out of the motor housing, oil, 
but do not overoil, see that brushes 
do not spark. Clean commutator, if 
necessary. 

You will need 714 hp or more for 
best results with grass silage. 





New Publications 


(Publications are obtainable from the 
addresses given in the descriptions.) 


@ PLANNING FoR ELECTRICITY ON 
TENNESSEE Farms. Ag. Exten. Pub. 
251, Univ. of Tenn, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 30pp, illus. Discusses light- 
ing and outlets for each room in the 
house and for barns, poultry houses, 
shop and yards. Things to know 
about wire; types of fixtures. 


@ NationaL 4-H Rur Exec Con- 
test GuipeE Boox. 1942. Rules, 
awards, requirements and sugges- 
tions for this year’s contest. Obtain- 
able from Club Leaders or Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

@ A Comparison oF WET AND Dry 
CooLttnGc OF DressEp Pouttry. Ag. 
Exp. Sta. Bul. 403, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 15pp, 
illus. Coolers similar to wet type 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


MODERNIZE ELECTRICALLY! Com- 
lete poultry farm supplies; Infra-Red 
Ray Brooders, Thermostats, 150 items. 
Free 52-page Catalog. Parts and Plans for 
building your own brooder. Write today! 
LYON ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 
EF, Greensboro, N. C., or San Diego, 
California. 


IDEAL HAY HOIST operates hay carrier 
with 2 to 5 H.P. motor or engine. Saves 
extra team and driver all through busy 
haying season. 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Write for circular 212. UNIVERSAL 











HOIST & MFG. CO., CEDAR FALLS, 
IOWA. 
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milk coolers produced some decided 
advantages over dry cooling in ex- 
periments conducted. 


® CoNTROLLED ATMOSPHERE STOR- 
AGE oF Apples. Ag. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
762, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
45 pp, -illus. “Gas” or carbon-dioxide 
storage in sealed rooms for longer 
holding at higher temperatures. Ex- 
planation, description of methods, in- 
struments, maintaining proper atmo- 
sphere, costs, advantages and disad- 
vantages. 


@ Tue Care anv UsE oF ELEctTRIC 
APPLIANCES IN THE Home. 34pp, 
illus. How to be thrifty with kitchen 
appliances, table appliances, laundry 
and other appliances. Household 
hints, operating costs, repairs, wir- 
ing, etc. Also A REFERENCE HAND- 
BOOK ON Etectric HoME APPLI- 
ANCES. 34pp, illus. Selection, care 
and use of refrigerators, ranges, 
roasters, dishwashers, water heaters, 
washers, irons, ironers, vacuum 
cleaners; with a section on how to 
remove stains and one on Westing- 
house equipment. Both are most ex- 
cellent booklets. Both free from 
Westinghouse dealers. 


@ MANUAL ON THE SELECTION, IN- 
STALLATION, OPERATION OF HoME 
Water Systems. 24pp, illus. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago. De- 
scriptions and instructions on how to 
install shallow - well, ejector - type 
shallow well, deep well and ejector- 
type deep well water systems, with 
several pages on plumbing and sew- 
age disposal. 
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A Letter to the 
Home Dem. 


Darned near noon. 
Deer Mizz C. 


“I saw yure pitcher in the Upstate 
Farmer so I thought I wood write 
to youse. Youse has such a nice 
honest lookin’ face I wuz shore 
youse wood help me out’n my tru- 
I am a old batchler and really 
knead the guiddance of a female 
hand. How ever since I ain't bin 
vera sucesfull a gittin’ a womun 
I desidet to tri to ask the faver of 
sum of yure sownd addvise. Hear 
is my problums in de tale. , 

“T huv just had my house wired 
for juice. I didnut ask no home 
demon. Should I have it tore out 
and done over? Or do you think I 
am lit up rite as I am? Do you 
have a figure which tells people 
how much juice it takes to lite up an 
old batchler? 

“Since I ain’t got no love to keep 
me warm, I gets awful coaled some 
nites. I think maybe I should get 
myself a hot bed. How do you 
make a eleckric hot bed? I think 
I could plant myself in one a dose 
things and get up feelin’ like a 
young sprout. Waht about them 
cold frames, is they necessary? I 
bin framed lottsa ways but I’m 
afrade I woodunt be comfortable 
in no cold frame. 

“The other day I sold my scrub 
cows. So I brung my eleckric fly 
killer into the house and pit it up 
on the sealin’ about the dinin’ room 
table. Now them dead flies keep 
fallin’ in the soup and the coffee. 
My mustash ain’t so thick no more 
so sum of them flies get through 
it. I want to adjust this here elec- 
kric job so it will jest stunt them 
flies. That way they cane swim 
out the soup and I won’t have to 
wurry about my thin mustash. 
Piease tell me how to adjust it. 

“T’m worried about eye strane. 
I caint stant the brighte - lites. 
Sometimes an old maid school teach- 
er calls on me here. Is it safe to 
entertain her in the dark? Watt 
is youre experimence with enter- 
tanin friends in the dark? Does it 
pay and watt about the eye strane? 

Yours truly, 
H. E. ALvsrite. 





Wherever Hitler goes, farmers 
slip back a thousand years. In Ger- 
many itself, farmers are now tied to 
the soil by iron Nazi law. So are 
farmers in each conquered land.— 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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xxx CONTESTS = 





For the second successive month we are conducting no contest, except the one in the 
Electrical Housekeeping Department on page 18. This is a breathing spell. 


We have conducted a monthly contest of some 
sort for many years. There were Cover Title Con- 
tests, Cartoon Title Contests, Complete the Rhyme 
Contests, and How We Did It Contests. 

These contests had several purposes. Most people 
have a little gambling spirit. They enjoy contests, 
and taking a chance. We wanted you to enjoy 
yourselves. Then most of us get a “kick” out of a 
little “windfall” of money. We wanted you to have 
the “kick.” 

The titles and the rhymes were transitory and of 
value only in giving a lot of folks an opportunity to 
sharpen their wits in an effort to excel in a whole- 
some competition. 

What we got out of the contests, in addition to 
making our magazine more interesting, was the 
answers the questions you were asked to fill in on 
your contest blank. It was our method of making 
surveys of the equipment you use, the things you 
like and the things you do. 





THE WINNERS 


in March Contest for best statements on 
“How Electricity Saves Waste." See page 
8 in this issue for the full details of how 
these farm families are saving waste for war 
production. 


FIRST PRIZE—$20 Cash 


Eleanor St. George, 
Box 652, Quechee, Vt. 


SECOND PRIZE—$5 Cash 
Mrs. Emerson E. Strohman, 
Gordon, Wis. 


Five—$3 Prizes 

Mrs. Victor Vancza 

Columbus, New Jersey 
Edna Roberts, E. C. Middelstaedt, 
Castleton, Indiana = Highland, Wis. 
Mrs. Norman Hahn, Ann B. Callwell, 


R. 1, Genoa, Ohio c/o T. K. Brown, 
R.D. 1, Walden, N. Y. 


Six—$1 Prizes 


Mrs. F. E. McLaughlin, 
R. 2, Box 245, Chowchilla, Calif. 


Mrs. H. D. McMillin, 
R. 5, Box 293, Salem, Oregon 
Mrs. H. &. Moore, Wm. P. Gibson, 
R. 5, Richmond, Va. Anatol, Minn. 


Mrs. Earl Ray Bordner, Mrs. Taylor Abnot, 
R. I, Dakota, Ill. Pingree, Idaho 











Our recent contests on HOW to Increase War 
Production, Save Labor, Repair and Maintain Equip- 
ment and Save Waste, were conducted for a different 
purpose. Again, we wanted you to have the stimula- 
tion of a competition, and the prizes. But the real 
purpose was to be helpful to our government and to 
our readers in the war emergency. We wanted you 
to tell us exactly how you were using electricity to 
aid you in this emergency so we could pass the in- 
formation along to others who could use it. We have 
received and published some very fine letters. Many 
other good letters were received, but some of you 
missed the point of the contests. We did not want 
lists of equipment you use; we did not want testi- 
monials that electricity was a fine thing for farmers 
to have. All our readers have it and know it is fine. 


What we wanted was JUST HOW did you 
use it, and HOW did it help you—the kind of 
information that would help you if someone 
else wrote it. 

We still want that kind of experiences— 
experiences, not testimonials—to pass on to 
our readers. You do not need to wait for a 
contest. We pay for such acceptable facts 
whenever they are sent in. 

We will have more contests, too. 
for them. 


ROTEL et ELEN EEN NILE TIE I 
INFORMATION 


Service for the Reader 


As a reader of ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM you are entitled to our information service 
free of cost. Here is how it works. 

Whenever you are seeking information about 
any piece of equipment or material that you are 
planning to buy, first look through the advertise- 
ments in this issue. They are your best guide. 

Then, if you do not find what you want, just 
use the blank below to tell us your problem and 
we will see that you get the information you 
want. That’s all there is to it. Easy, simple, and 
it costs absolutely nothing. 


-----Use this Coupon---- - 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
Readers’ Service Dept., 24 W. 40th St., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please have sent to me, without obligation, 
information about the following: 


Watch 


ADDRESS 
I GET ELECTRICITY FROM 








My 


// js 
MORE FOOD!! 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard says: "Food will win the war and 
write the peace." You have been called upon to produce more and 


More and MORE food! 


Electricity can and will help you to make your farm more productive. 
There are so many jobs that can be done more efficiently by the applica- 
tion of electricity. For example: electric brooders for raising chicks; 
lights in the hen house and drinking water warmers for more eggs; motors 
for grinding feed, pumping water and hundreds of other tasks; milkers 
for cows; refrigeration for cooling milk; sterilizers for cleaning utensils. 


bet i 


\ 


Use Electricity; it will help to speed up many farm operations and 
to increase production with less labor. It will help you supply that 


demand for more food. 
aia 
ASK YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


or your electrical equipment dealer if you need information on equipment. 
Or, if you prefer, address your inquiries to ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, or 6 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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